' MINNESOTA FEARS NO 
COMPETITION 
| 
R. C. COSGROVE 
Retiring President 
Minnesota Canners Association 


The Minnesota Canners and Freezers 
have recognized for 48 years the benefits 
to be derived from association. Each 
year has presented new problems best 
b worked out on a mutual basis. 1954 has 
been no exception. 

Early in 1954 we anticiapted a year of 
{ intense competition; competition with 
fresh vegetables and with processed veg- 
| etables packed in other states. 
4 Our 1954 program, designed to meet 
the challenge head on, was two pronged: 
(1) increase the value of Minnesota 
processed foods and (2) point up to the 
| consumer this increased value. 


VALUE OF MINNESOTA 
PROCESSED FOODS 


Housewives are shrewd buyers. They 


demand and usually get the very best 
value To our way of thinking value is 
the « bination of quality and price. 
W. ‘eel that Minnesota has the finest 
qual vegetables in the world. Here, 
in M. ‘nesota, nature has given us a near 
perf soil and growing condition. Our 


met! |s of quality control are such that 
the \ginal flavor and nutritional quali- 


ties + retained to the fullest degree. 

_ Ov ‘he price side, we have succeeded 

roving our methods to the point 
‘ whe Minnesota processed vegetables 
cost en less now than they did 20 years 


nave not attained this preeminent 
vosition by chance. In large part 
been due to a continual striving 
“thro -h our association for something 
still otter, ‘ 


THE “ANNING TRADE 


FROM THE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT’S DESK - - - 


State and Regional Canner Association Presidents completing a tour 


of duty are being asked by this publication to share the rich experience 
of their office . . . to analyze briefly the significant developments, the prob- 
lems and opportunities, and to suggest a course of action based on their 
frequent contact with other processors and associates in handling the 
affairs of the association. Quite naturally and desirably, these good gen- 
tlemen approach the subject from a different angle. Here, Mr. Cosgrove 
not only states that Minnesota fears no competition but tells why. Mr. 
Wyman hints that the blueberry may well exceed corn and beans as a 
leader in Maine production, and Mr. Graham outlines some of the prob- 
lems of our good Canadian friends. Incidentally, it should be noted that 
his remarks are not “Special to the Canning Trade.’—Editor 


MR. COSGROVE 


This year’s association program con- 
tinued the search. We expanded our 
Canner & Fieldmen’s short course. We 
worked harder than ever with state 
officials on pest control. Our Research, 
Sanitation and Factory Operations Con- 
ference was intensified. Our Wage and 


Personnel Committee developed new 
means of getting better labor. Our 
Traffic Committee pushed hard for 


fairer rates. We established a new com- 
mittee to work with Wayne Mayhew and 
Company in establishing a uniform cost 
accounting system. 

Our program has paid off. Minnesota 
processed vegetables are the best food 
value available today. Tomorrow we ex- 
pect them to be even better. 


PROMOTION AND PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

The other prong of our association 

program called for telling the consumer 

about the outstanding value to be had in 
Minnesota processed foods. 

A new Merchandising Committee was 

appointed to work with our Public Re- 
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lations Committee in developing a pro- 
gram that would dovetail with that of 
the N. C. A. 

This group engaged the public rela- 
tions firm of Ruthruff and Ryan to 
handle the program. 

The merits of Minnesota processed 
vegetables were hailed in press, radio 
and TV throughout the year climaxed by 
a Governor-proclaimed ‘Minnesota 
Canned Vegetable Week” in late October. 

Competition continues to be tougher 
year after year, but we in Minnesota 
have no fear. We intend to continue 
meeting it fairly and aggressively. 


MAINE BLUEBERRY PACK 
EXCEEDS CORN, BEANS 


By 
J. HOLLIS WYMAN 
President, Maine Canners Association 


While the abundance of rainfall which 
Maine enjoyed during the past season 
was a blessing to the growers and can- 
ners of blueberries, it certainly was a 
hardship to the vegetable growers and 
canners. 

Maine corn canners, taking into con- 
sideration the heavy supply of corn on 
hand last spring, reduced their acreage 
substantially, and this fact, combined 
with adverse growing conditions and the 
loss to the crop as the result of the two 
hurricanes, have produced only about 
one-half million cases of corn. However, 
the quality of the 1954 Maine corn pack 
is unusually high. 

Regarding stringless beans, the other 
leading canned vegetable produced in 
Maine, there was a normal acreage 
planted, but again the bean fields suf- 
fered from too much water and from the 
adverse effects of the hurricane winds, 
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with the result that the bean pack is 
only a little higher than the corn pack. 
While the canners of Maine corn and 
stringless beans have costs which ob- 
viously are considerably higher than 
usual because of the reduced volume of 
their packs, they are actually meeting 
the low competitive prices established by 
those areas which failed to reduce acre- 
age and which secured “bumper crops.” 


BLUEBERRIES 

As for blueberries, the picture is much 
brighter. Probably for the first time in 
history, the pack of Maine blueberries 
will exceed either that of corn or string- 
less beans. Further, the quality of the 
blueberry pack, like that of the corn 
pack, is unusually high. 

Only a few years ago there were many 
sections of the country in which the 
Blueberry practically unknown. 
And, for that matter, even today the per 
capita consumption of Maine blueberries 
is less than one can per year for every 
six persons in the United States. How- 
ever, due to the rapidly increasing sales, 
limited only by the size of the crop, and 
due to the broadening outlets for blue- 
berry products, including frozen blue- 
berries, blueberry pie filling and blue- 
berry jelly, it would appear that the 
market for blueberries has scarcely been 
scratched. 


As recently as the 1920’s, the produc- 
tion of wild Maine blueberries averaged 
7,000,000 pounds per year. In 1953, how- 
ever, a 14,000,000 pound crop was con- 
sidered a short crop. Regardless of this 
and the ever increasing production of 
cultivated blueberries in New Jersey and 
Michigan, the Maine pack finds a ready 
market at a relatively stable price. Thus 
both the blueberry growers and proces- 
sors have enjoyed a good year and blue- 
berries continue to be one of Maine’s 
most promising crops. 


CANADIAN HIGHLIGHTS 


By 
R. B. GRAHAM 
Retiring President 
Ontario Food Processors Association 


(Excerpt from 
the Address of the President) 


Our convention has become one of the 
largest of its kind in Canada. It was 
attended last year by some 550 people 
and advance registrations this year in- 
dicate a total of 700. There is a reason 
for this. The Ontario industry is facing 
many serious problems, including high 
fresh produce prices, excessive imports 
with practically no exports. This organ- 
ization is our only spokesman for all 
Provincial matters and must also pro- 
tect our interests in Dominion problems. 


EXHIBIT 
For the first time in Canada, we have 
a large and attractive canning machin- 
ery exhibit. This exhibit fills a long 
felt want and must have your support 


MR. GRAHAM 


if it is to continue. With Canadian gross 
sales of canned foods totalling two hun- 
dred and eleven million dollars during 
“1952, and one hundred and thirty-nine 
million, or 66% of this in Ontario, we 
should have our own show and eliminate 
the necessity of travelling to Atlantic 
City or Chicago alternate years. 


MARKET CONDITIONS 


A look at market conditions shows 
that the year started off with surplus 
stocks in many products and market 
prices continued at cost or lower levels. 
In spite of our low selling prices, Quebec 
managed to sell a bigger proportion of 
their packs and had much lower inven- 
tories. Such serious losses were being 
experienced that many canners did not 
contract tomato arceage and early packs 
were curtailed. During the Summer, 
conditions gradually improved and a late, 
rainy Fall and average frost created 
normal inventories. Prices are now at 
reasonable levels which allow processors 
fair returns. This condition should re- 
main as long as supply does not exceed 
demand. This is not easy to control, but 
it can be done. 


Growers and canners have similar 
problems and much can be accomplished 
if both groups work together unselfishly. 
Joint meetings should be in progress now 
and maintained throughout the year. I 
believe the grower organizations concur 
and committees should be appointed im- 
mediately for this purpose. Only in this 
way can true co-operation be established 
enabling prompt and amicable settle- 
ments at negotiations without arbitra- 
tion. I am pleased to report that tomato 
growers and canners have been holding 
such meetings recently in the Western 
division. Surprise demands at negotia- 
tions injure goodwill and desirable co- 
operation, 
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TOMATO PRODUCTS 


With particular reference to Tomato 
products, we still have to regain a large 
part of our Western Canadian market 
that was lost to California. In all ter. 
ritories we must compete with Quebec 
who is a large producer and, unfortu- 
nately, does not have a Marketing Board, 
Make no mistake, their quality is im- 
proving and we cannot ignore their low 
costs and selling prices. Furthermore, 
it is wishful thinking to expect poor 
crops. Our weather is moderating and 
Quebec has had three good years out of 
the last four. To be competitive, their 
price of produce must go up or ours 
down. The only way ours can go down 
is through good quality and high yields 
per acre and figuring costs accordingly, 
The united efforts of our fieldmen and 
growers have already largely accom- 
plished this in some areas. This work 
will continue, but in the meantime, high 
cost areas should not force us into un- 
competitive positions. 


FRESH TOMATOES 


Fresh tomato imports might also be 
considered in the general situation. Dur- 
ing 1952-53 we imported sixty thousand 
tons each year, and during the first eight 
months of 1954, fifty-one thousand tons, 
If these quantities were processed into 
cases of 24 cans of 28 ounce tomatoes, 
the 1952-53 imports would represent ap- 
proximately one million seven hundred 
thousand cases each year, The eight 
months of this year are equivalent to one 
and a half million cases, and if fresh to- 
matoes are brought in at the same rate, 
there would be a staggering total for 
1954 of two million cases of 28 ounce 
tomatoes. These quantities are greater 
than our total Canadian pack during 
1953, let alone 1954. 


ADVERTISING 

Advertising is a partial answer to our 
problem. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that this is a cure for over-pro- 
duction rather than a preventative. It 
is generally felt that it is more effective, 
cheaper and less disturbing to the mar- 
ket to dispose of surplus stocks by 
proper advertising than by price cut- 
ting. Our efforts have not been overly 
successful in the past, but I am hopeful 
that the future will tell a different story. 
I feel that proven American proce ures 
could be effective in Canada if sufi cient 
time and effort were put into it. 


NEW LINES 


New lines should also be ever present 
in the minds of canners, They ci re- 
place over-produced items and may be 
necessary to hold present markei-. If 
we didn’t produce new lines, they w |ll be 
imported, aggravating an alread) un- 
fortunate situation. It will also be more 
difficult to regain these markets at a 
later date. A prime example is concen- 
trated tomato juice which is currently 
being produced in California. 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Governor Theodore R. McKeldin of Maryland (left) congratu- 
lates Harvey J. Jarboe, newly elected President of the Tri-State 
Packers Association. Mr. Jarboe, a partner in the canning firm 
of Harrison and Jarboe, Sherwood, Maryland, succeeds William 
E. Lamble, Jr., Vice-President of Southern Packing Company, 
Inc., of Baltimore who is looking on. (center) 


Key figures at the Tri-State Packers’ Association 51st annual 
convention December 2-3 are shown discussing the area’s large 
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variety of canned and frozen foods. Exhibit was part of two- 
day event. They are, left to right: 1954 association president 
William E. Lamble, Jr.; E. E. Willkie, president, National Can- 
ners Association, Washington; Harold Kathman, Preston, Mary- 
land, specialist in employee relations; Harold Smith, vice presi- 
dent, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association, Washington; and 
Lawrence S. Martin, secretary manager, National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers, Washington. Over 800 canning industry 
representatives from Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, eastern 
shore of Virginia attended. 


Tri-State Convention 
Draws Record Attendance 


Well over 800 canners, freezers, ma- 
chinery and supplymen and_ brokers 
jammed the Lord Baltimore Hotel in that 
city on December 1, 2, and 3 for the 51st 
annual convention of the Tri-State Pack- 
ers Association. Some idea of the size 
of the meeting can be obtained from the 
ollicial registration figures which totaled 
680. While your reporter’s memory may 
be slipping, it seems to us that this fig- 
ue has never before gone over the 500 
nork. There could be many reasons for 
t! large attendance. NCA President 
\, \lkie in a stirring address said that 
‘> large attendance follows the pattern 
© other state and regional association 
© .ventions held thus far (and the writer 
( verify that). Mr. Willkie said that 
t» reason for the large and interested 
a endance, however, is that canners are 
i: trouble and he reminded his audience 
t):t eanners were in trouble about 50 
y ‘rs ago when most Associations had 
t ir beginning. 


\nother reason for the large attend- 
& -e might have been the location. Ordi- 
1 ily it is held in either Atlantic City 
© Philadelphia. It was last held in Bal- 
t \ore in 1945 and while the war might 
h ve had something to do with that, the 
® endance then was extremely large, 


though be believe, well below this last. 
But, no matter how many reasons can 
be found for this large and successful 
convention, it is a fact that it was a per- 
sonal triumph in a manner for Secre- 
tary Jack Rue, completing his first full 
year in that capacity. Jack received so 
many personal congratulations on the 
quality of the program and its near per- 
fect execution that he is undoubtedly to 
this day carrying his arm in a sling and 
his head in a brace to keep it from 
swelling. We would add, as would Jack, 
that no convention or no association 
could be successful without an interested 
and active group of officers, directors 
and committee chairmen. The proof of a 
good secretary at the same time, is the 
fact that he is able to attract and to 
maintain that type of cooperation. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


The highlights of the convention were 
numerous, consisting of the four talks at 
the general session by President Lamble, 
Governor McKeldin, NCA President Will- 
kie and management consultant Kath- 
man, the Trade Show and the commodity 
sessions. ... On the social side, the hos- 
pitality party of the society of Tri- 
Staters, the Crown Can Cocktail Party, 
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JOHN W. RUE 


and the banquet and entertainment spon- 
sored by Machinery and Supplymen and 
Brokers. 


OFFICERS 


Harvey J.) Jarboe, partner, Harrison 
and Jarboe, Sherwood, Maryland moves 
into the Presidency succeeding William 
E. Lamble, Jr., of Southern Packing 
Company, Inc., Baltimore. John Mag- 
gioncalda, production manager, Minot 
Food Packers, Inc., Bridgeton, New Jer- 
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sey advances to first vice-president, and 
David S. Johnson, vice-president of Lord- 
Mott Company, Inc., Baltimore was 
named second vice-president. John W. 
Rue continues as secretary, Mrs. Edith 
Lee Porter as treasurer, and Gene P. 
Stedman assistant secretary. 


Elected to the Board of Directors are 
for Region I: Neal M. Oechsler, Vice- 
President, W. L. Wheatley, Inc., Clayton, 
Delaware. For Region II: Harvey P. 
Jourdan, Partner, B. G. S. Jourdan & 
Sons, Darlington, Maryland and for 
Region III: John F. Johnson, Plant Man- 
ager, Francis H. Liggett & Company, 
Landisville, New Jersey. W. I. James, 
Owner, James and James, Eastville, Vir- 
ginia was elected to fill the unexpired di- 
rectorship for Region I, of Francis J. 
McQuade, formerly of John W. Taylor 
Packing Company, Hallwood, Virginia 
who has resigned. 

Continuing Directors are E. Dennett 
Long, Owner, Long Brothers, Westover, 
Maryland; D. Thompson Swing, Owner, 
D. Thompson Swing, Price, Maryland. 
For Region II, J. O’Neill Jenkins, Presi- 
dent, Jenkins Brothers, Inc., Frederick, 
Maryland; Charles B. Osborn, III, Part- 
ner, C. B. Osborn Sons, Aberdeen, Mary- 
land and Paul Zimmerman, Owner, 
George W. McComas & Company, Mon- 
rovia, Maryland. For Region III, Francis 
C. Stokes, Jr., Vice-President, Francis C. 
Stokes, Vincetown, New Jersey; W. Earl 
Wainwright, Manager, California Pack- 
ing Corporation, Swedesboro, New Jer- 
sey, and Morris April, Partner, Morris 
April & Brothers, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

William E. Lamble, Jr., Retiring As- 
sociation President and Vice-President of 
Southern Packing Company, Baltimore, 
becomes Director at Large, succeeding 
Glenn Knaub, Vice-President, P. J. Ritter 
Company, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


GENERAL SESSION 


Following the luncheon on Thursday, 
December 2, President Lamble led off 
with a discussion of the problems facing 
the industry similar in vein to his contri- 
bution to this publication which appeared 
on page 6 of the December 6 issue of 
“Canning Trade.” In some respects his 
remarks might have been called pessi- 
mistic for he outlined the problems and 
difficulties ahead without providing a 
specific answer. At the same time in en- 
couraging canners to get together to dis- 
cuss and seek out the answer the re- 
marks had a very practical value. 


Nevertheless, NCA President E. E. 
Willkie, following him on the program, 
didn’t exactly agree. Mr. Willkie cited 
the many favorable factors such as pop- 
ulation growth, the growing recognition 
of the economy, quality and convenience 
factors of processed foods, the relative 
high income of all classes of consumers 
and the trend in America to eat more. 
He predicted a rise of 18 to 20 percent 
in food consumption in the next 10 years. 
There’s a great future in this business he 
said, but there’s no certainty all these 
people will continue to eat your canned 


foods. The big canner, he said, has more 
trouble than the small canner. He has 
trouble with the farmer, with labor and 
he has too many quarterbacks. The only 
thing he has that the little canner does 
not, he said, is sales ability and the 
little fellow must acquire it. The reason 
for the success of processed foods, Mr. 
Willkie asserted, is that they are eco- 
nomical and that’s the way they have to 
stay. The capitalistic system is based 
on an efficiency of merit and the ineffi- 
cient go broke every day, and that’s the 
way it should be. “There’s nothing 
wrong with the industry,” he said, “that 
can’t be cured, by getting off your hands 
and going to work.” 


DIGNITY OF THE PROCESSOR 

Governor McKeldin of Maryland, a na- 
tionally known orator, called the food 
processor a successor of Joseph of Egypt 
who stored food during the seven years 
of plenty to provide bread for Egypt 
during the seven years of famine. He 
went on further to say that world wide 
communion is very much the concern of 
the American people, stating that “this 
evil is the result of the uneven develop- 
ment of civilization which has put some 
nations far ahead of others, not only in 
material wealth but in social, cultural 
and political development as_ well.” 
“Ideas,” he said, “are like the fruits of 
the earth in that certain kinds flourish in 
certain environments and not in others.” 
It is up to us, he said, to devise a means 
of transporting the ideals of democracy 
to those environments so that they will 
stick. 


Glenn Knaub looks mighty proud as he 
embraces his daughter Carolyn in an in- 
formal moment at the Tri-State conven- 
tion. And who wouldn’t be! Glenn is 
Vice-President of the P. J. Ritter Com- 
pany of Bridgeton, New Jersey, and 1953 


President of the Association. His pretty. 


young daughter, crowned queen of the 
“Mardi Gras Ball’ in Vineland, New Jer- 
sey on October 29, reigned as queen of 
the Tri-State Convention. 
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The Governor’s remarks concernin,’ 
the dignity of the processing industry 
should be indelibly imprinted on the 
minds of every member of the industry: 

“One might, indeed, almost write a 
history of civilization by tracing the 
progress of the successors of Joseph; for 
as the conservers of food grow more ex- 
pert, so does the civilization that they 
serve flourish and flower, at least in the 
material sense. Nor have the higher 
values, the graces of mind and spirit, 
ever been long maintained in a land in 
which the food supply became inadequate 
to sustain the population. 

“Only in the bleakest and most in- 
hospitable regions of the earth is the 
food supply cronically short; but we have 
had innumerable instances of nations, 
and whole civilizations, reduced to mis- 
ery and sometimes to extinction because 
they lacked the skill to carry the abund- 
ance of one season over to relieve the 
searcity of the next. Even in countries 
plentifully supplied, it was so recently 
that one might call it only yesterday, 
that we learned how to handle and trans- 
port food so efficiently that any region 
might easily enjoy the most delightful 
products of every other region. 

“Maryland, the midway state, midway 
between north and south, midway be- 
tween the hotest and the coldest, mid- 
way between the largest and the small- 
est, midway between the richest and the 
poorest, is also midway between producer 
and consumer with respect to the neces- 
sities that sustain life. The products of 
our lands and waters go to the farthest 
reaches of the country and to foreign 
countries; while we enjoy the oranges of 
Florida and California, the syrups of 
Cuba and the maple groves of Maine and 
products of all the corners of the earth 
beeause the industry of which you are 
a part, the processing and transportation 
of food, has developed to the point at 
which it puts upon the tables of the poor, 
delicacies never enjoyed by the emperors 
of ancient Rome and of the fabulous 
East.” 


WHO WANTS A UNION 


Mr. Harold Kathman, a specialist in 
employee relations and communications 
presented an excellent paper on em- 
ployee relations describing the needs aiid 
desires of employees whether they /e 
from unions or otherwise. He told the 
group that employers must increase tie 
efficiency of supervision in order to ke: p 
their employees contented. He said th it 
employee relations are tied too close!y 
to production and profit to permit neglect 
—“First line supervision has a cruc 
role to play in human relations as we'll 
as in the handling of grievances. Good 
supervisors settle complaints as part of 
their everyday work. It is when t)vy 
have a problem that must go higher t! cy 
often are frustrated. The results «re 
about the same whether top managemnt 
doesn’t listen or whether it is the sujvcr- 
visor who pays no attention to emplo.ece 
complaints. Union contracts usually con- 
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The Establishment of 
Tolerances for Pesticide 
Residues 


By WINTON B. RANKIN 


Assistant to the Commissioner 
Food and Drug Administration 
Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare 


I welcome the opportunity of discus- 
sing with you this afternoon the estab- 
lishment of tolerances for pesticide 
chemical residues. 


The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act of 1988 provides that when a poison- 
ous or deleterious substance is required 
in the production of any food the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall establish a tolerance limiting the 
amount of such substance remaining in 
or on the food to such extent as she finds 
necessary for the protection of public 
health.! Two things must be done to 
establish a tolerance under this pro- 
cedure. Through public hearing the Sec- 
retary must find first that the poison is 
required in the production of food and, 
second, what quantity may be present 
without hazard to man, 


In 1950 public hearings? were held to 
furnish the basis for tolerances for resi- 
dues of pesticides commonly used in the 
growing of fruits and vegetables. Pro- 
posed tolerances based on these hearings 
will be published in the near future.* 


Basically, three things are proposed as 
a result of the 1950 hearings. 


TOLERANCES 


1. The following tolerances are pro- 
posed for 26 pesticides on fruits and 
vegetables on which their use is required, 
as shown by the hearing, 


A tolerance of 0.1 ppm for 
Aldrin 
Chlordane 
Dieldrin 
Heptachlor 


A tolerance of 1 ppm for 
Combined lead in lead arsenate on 
citrus 
Dicyclohexylamine salt of dinitro-O- 
hexylphenol (DN-111) 
Naphthalene acetic acid 
Parathion 


A tolerance of 3 ppm for 
EPN 


A tolerance of 3.5 ppm for 
Combined As»Ox in arsenials 
Combined SbeO: in tartar emetic 


See. 406 of the Act (1954 Almanac, page 31). 

A series of 12 articles, describing in detail the 
rc ommendations of industry’s scientists at these 
h rings, was carried in The Canning Trade be- 
£) ning with the issue of Dec. 4, 1950. 

See Federal Register of Oct. 20, 1954. 
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A tolerance of 5 ppm for 


Benzene hexachloride 

2,4-D 

2—Heptadecyl glyoxalidine (Craig 
341) 


A tolerance of 7 ppm for 


DDT 

Ferbam 

Combined fluorine in fluorine com- 
pounds 

Combined lead in lead arsenate 


(other than on citrus fruit) 
Phenothiazine 
TDE 
Toxaphene 
Zineb 
Ziram 


A tolerance of 10 ppm for 


Lindane 


A tolerance of 14 ppm for 


Methoxychlor 


These are not blanket tolerances. They 
are for residues of the pesticides on 
those crops where they are necessary, as 
shown by the hearing. 


EXEMPTIONS 


2. We propose to exempt some pesti- 
cides from the requirement of a toler- 
ance when they are used in accordance 
with good agricultural practice on grow- 
ing crops. These are such things as 
pyrethrins, rotenone, and petroleum oils. 
This does not mean that they are free 
from toxicity. It means that the residues 
either disappear or are rendered non- 
toxic by the time the crop is marketed. 
Rotenone, for example, is quite toxic to 
man but it deteriorates rapidly when 
applied to plants, leaving harmless resi- 
dues; the same pesticide applied to 
stored foodstuffs, for example, wheat in 
a bin does not deteriorate rapidly be- 
cause it is not exposed to the weathering 
which prevails outdoors. This group of 
pesticides is not exempt from a tolerance 
if applied to a crop at time of harvest 
or after harvest. 


TOLERANCE ZERO 


3. A tolerance of zero is proposed for 
a number of pesticides so highly toxic 
that no residue whatsoever should re- 
main on food as it is marketed. These 
include some of the most potent poisons 
known to man; such things as TEPP, 
nicotine, and mercury and_ selenium- 
containing sprays. This does not mean 
necessarily that the pesticides in this 


In two separate sessions at the 
Tri-State Packers Association Con- 
vention held in Baltimore last week, 
Mr. George Daughters, Baltimore 
District Chief of the Food and Drug 
Commission warned canners and 
freezers that Pesticide Residues 
promise to be a very serious prob- 
lem to the processor in the season 
ahead. He reminded the processors 
that although the proposed regula- 
tion (Federal Register Oct. 20) re- 
fers specifically to fresh fruits and 
vegetables, the tolerances are also 
applicable to the processed product, 
and since in most cases where fruits 
and vegetables are grown for the 
processor, they enter Interstate 
Commerce for the first time as a 
processed product, the processor is 
the liable party. 


Mr. Daughters spoke of the ten- 
dency of the farmer grower to use 
a substance that has been proven 
successful by a neighbor regardless 
of the fact that his might be a dif- 
ferent product and the label speci- 
fically warn against its use on that 
product. He said that it is up to 
the processor to carefully control 
the use of pesticides, not only on 
his own land or that under contract, 
but also to know what, when and 


how much had been used on pro- 
duce bought on the open market. 
He mentioned that quantities of 
greens and broccoli were being held 
at this time because of the presence 
of poisonous material in excess of 
the tolerances. He stated that there 
are no tolerances at the present 
time for new materials such as 
endrin not mentioned in the pro- 
posed order. 


Many canners and freezers in at- 
tendance at the meetings wanted to 
know where a list of these ma- 
terials and the proposed regulations 
could be obtained. In response, he 
has been good enough to supply this 
publication with the attached paper 
which formed the basis for his re- 
marks and which supplies the 
needed information. 


We might also suggest that inter- 
ested parties obtain a copy of the 
Oct. 20 Federal Register, available 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at a minimum 
price of 15 cents per copy (depend- 
ing on the size of the issue). It 
should be mentioned that interested 
parties have 60 days from the date 
of that issue to file objections to 
these proposed regulations.—Editor 
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group are barred from use. TEPP and 
nicotine, for example, disappear so 
rapidly after application that they still 
may be employed in good commercial 
practice without leaving residues. The 
zero tolerance probably will restrict use 
of longer-lasting pesticides, such as those 
containing mercury and selenium; evi- 
dence obtained at the hearing indicates 
clearly that these substances are so poi- 
sonous that they should not be employed 
under any conditions which leave detect- 
able residues on fruits or vegetables. 


In addition to these three groups, there 
are a number of pesticides considered in 
1950 on which there was insufficient evi- 
dence to justify a tolerance. As addi- 
tional evidence is obtained about their 
effects on animals tolerances may be 
established for these substances under 
the provisions of the new pesticide 
chemicals amendment which will be dis- 
cussed shortly. Also tolerances estab- 
lished as a result of the 1950 hearings 
may be amended, repealed, or extended 
to apply to additional crops under the 
provisions of this amendment. 


PROCEDURES FOR ESTABLISHING 
TOLERANCES 


The 1950 hearings showed that the 
public hearing procedure written into the 
law in 1938 is cumbersome since it fails 
to provide an expeditious procedure for 
establishing noncontroversial tolerances. 
To remedy this defect, the pesticide in- 
dustry and the Government jointly en- 
dorsed the pesticide chemicals amend- 
ment also known as the Miller amend- 
ment to the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. It became law last July 
22. This amendment provides for the 
establishment of noncontroversial toler- 
ances without hearing and reserves for 
the hearing only those questions which 
cannot be resolved satisfactorily by in- 
formal discussion across the desk or by 
resort to an advisory committee of 
experts. 


The new law assigns agricultural func- 
tions to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and health functions to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It is no 
longer necessary, before establishing a 
tolerance, for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to determine 
that the pesticide for which a tolerance 
is sought is necessary. This determina- 
tion is supplanted by a certificate from 
the Department of Agriculture that it 
is useful in agriculture, together with an 
estimate of the probable residues which 
will remain when it is used as directed. 
With this information, and data supplied 
by the individual who requested the tol- 
erance, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare determines what 
residue levels may be tolerated without 
hazard to man. 


The procedures which have been estab- 
lished in the new law for making this 
determination basically are rather 
simple, though this may not appear from 
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the initial reading of the amendment. 
The usual procedure for establishing tol- 
erances under the amendment is: 


1. Petition for establishment of a toler- 
ance or exemption. 


The person who has registered an eco- 
nomic poison under the Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, or 
who has submitted an application for its 
registration — generally the manufac- 
turer or formulator of the pesticide— 
will file with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare a petition which 
requests that a tolerance be established 
for the chemical or that it be exempted 
from the requirement of a tolerance. The 
petition will bear the following data: 


(A) the name, chemical identity, and 
composition of the pesticide chemical; 


(B) the amount, frequency, and time 
of application of the pesticide chemical; 


(C) full reports of investigations 
made with respect to the safety of the 
pesticide chemical; 


(D) the results of tests on the amount 
of residue remaining, including a de- 
scription of the analytical methods used; 


(E) practicable methods for removing 
residue which exceeds any proposed tol- 
erance; 


(F) proposed tolerances for the pesti- 
cide chemical if tolerances are proposed; 
and 


(G) reasonable grounds in support of 
the petition. 


Upon the basis of this information, 
our Department, after receiving the cer- 
tificate of usefulness from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, shall establish 
within ninety days by regulation a toler- 
ance for the pesticide chemical or shall 
exempt it from the necessity of a 
tolerance. 


A person other than the manufacturer, 
for example, a State experiment station, 
may request the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to establish a 
tolerance, and the law provides for the 
Secretary to do this on her own initia- 
tive, if she deems it advisable. 


2. Referral to advisory committee. 


After the petition is filed there will be 
a continuing exchange of information 
between all interested persons. This may 
show the need for assistance from out- 
side experts. At any time within a 
ninety-day period after filing, the peti- 
tioner or the Department may elect to 
refer the petition to an advisory com- 
mittee of experts to be selected by the 
National Academy of Sciences. 


The scientific data in the petition, and 
any other pertinent information, will be 
studied by the advisory committee and it 
will furnish the Department an informed 
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scientific opinion as to the residue of the 
particular pesticide chemical which may 
remain on the raw agricultural commod- 
ity without hazard to man. The report 
of the committee must be made within 
ninety days. The Secretary then fixes the 
tolerance. 


3. Objections. 


Any person adversely affected by this 
tolerance may file objections and request 
a public hearing. The hearing will be 
conducted in harmony with the provi- 
sions of the Administrative Procedures 
Act and will take into account any re- 
port made by an advisory committee. A 
final tolerance is then established on the 
basis of the evidence presented at the 
hearing. 


4. Judicial review. 


Any person who may be adversely 
affected may obtain pudicial review of 
the tolerance resulting from the hearing 
in a United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals within sixty days. 


5. Fee provisions of the law. 


The Department is required by the 
Miller amendment to charge fees which 
will make the service self-supporting. 
However, there is provision in the law 
for waiving or refunding fees in whole 
or in part when such action is equitable 
and is not contrary to the purposes of 
the law itself. 


We have been working with industry 
to develop a fee system which will not 
be unduly burdensome upon industry, 
and particularly one which will not 
freeze out research and pesticide devel- 
opment by small companies with limited 
resources, We anticipate that these goals 
can be achieved by the same type of con- 
tinued cooperation which marked the 
drafting and presentation to the Con- 
gress of the basic law itself. 


This, then, is a bird’s-eye view of the 
requirements of the new law. Since the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act was approved in 1947, 
the Food and Drug Administration and 
the Pest Control Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have worked very 
closely in their respective problems of 
regulating poisonous residues on food 
and registering economic poisons. There 
has been continuing informal contact 
through discussions between experts iu 
both organizations. Additionally, we 
have been glad to sit down with repre: 
sentatives of industry and discuss its 
problems. Basically, the Miller amenc- 
ment established by law the principle ©! 
cooperation which already has been pi: 
into effect by the Departments of Agr - 
culture and Health, Education, and We - 
fare. We do not anticipate any lesseni! - 
of this cooperative approach under tie 
new law. Rather, we anticipate continue | 
joint effort to the advantage of industr) , 
agriculture, and Government. 
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| PACKAGING 


New Machine 
Multi-Unit 


Cluster-Pak, a new and revolutionary 
system of high speed multi unit carton- 
ing of cans was introduced by the At- 


lanta Paper Company at the recent 
Philadelphia exposition of the American 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages. In 
the development stage for several years, 
the machine has been designed specifi- 
cally for the brewing and canned foods 
industries. 


Nothing new to the soft drink and 
, brewing industry, multi-unit packaging 
has become a very important factor in 
the general food industry because of the 
tremendous growth in super markets 
mass merchandising techniques and the 
importance of impulse sales. 


The Cluster-Pak system has wide ap- 
} plication for such items as evaporated 
milk, baby food, soups, frozen juices, dog 
, food and such other items as cleansing 
, powder, motor oil, ete. 


The thinking behind the development 
of multi-unit packaging in the general 
food industry is that years ago the 
American housewife went to the “corner 
grocery” every day. Today with these 
mass merchandising techniques, she 
shops less often—once a week. She buys 
more food and more of each item, 


Introduced For 
Packaging 


Whereas there are several machines on 
the market that wrap or pack cans in a 
multi-unit carton, Cluster-Pak, accord- 
ing to Atlanta Paper, is unique and revo- 
lutionary for the following reasons: 

1. It is the lowest priced machine of 
this type. 

2. Speed. It will pack as many as 800 
to 900 cans per minute, depending on the 
size and arrangement of cans. 


3. Versatility. The machine will car- 
ton any size can from four and six ounce 
frozen juice size on up to one-quart cans. 
Furthermore, the Cluster-Pak machine 
by utilization of five frame sizes allows 
the choice of cartoning cans in a straight 
line in units of 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, or ina 
double line of two by twos in units of 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 cans. 


4. The Cluster-Pak carton itself, 
is as unique as the machine. This 
is the first such type of equipment that 
can accommodate an all-Kraft carton, 
all-Kraft being a superior type of paper- 
board and less costly than other types of 
paperboard currently being used for this 
purpose. Here then lies the greatest sav- 
ing in utilization of the Cluster-Pak sys- 
tem. Any food packer or brewer, whether 
he be large or small, stands to save a 


The Eckert Orchards Associates, Inc., 
Belleville, Illinois, has restyled its apple 
juice and sweet apple cider packages to 
include a modern design four-color label 
and two-color lithographed Crown Cork 
& Seal lug cap, SRH lined. On an apple- 
shaped white area, against a background 
of yellow, appears a realistic illustration 
of an apple and glass of juice (a wooden 
keg in the case of the cider jug). The 
trade and product names are prominent 
in the black, green and white leaves. The 
lug caps carry out the same design with 
the company name on the skirt. Sizes 
shown are quart, half-gallon and gallon. 


considerable amount of money each year 
in packaging costs. 

5. Low operating costs. By virtue of 
its simplicity of design, the machine is 
easy to operate and requires but one 
person. 

The Cluster-Pack carton requires no 
giue or staples. At present this exclusive 
feature is limited when cans are ar- 
ranged in a two by two or double line 
formation. When cans are packed in 
single line, glue is necessary but it is 
applied automatically as the cans are 
wrapped without interruption. 


oh. 
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line 
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‘) CLUSTER-PAK—Cans pass under two micro switches 
(le which stop the machine immediately if there is a break 
‘Or; » in the lines of cans. This assures a full group of cans in 
eac’ »ackage. Machine will re-start automatically when the can 
» refilled. Cans pass under feeder hopper which normally 
600 carton blanks. Teflon covered plungers (not shown) 
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carried on roller chains and traveling at the same speed as the 
cans are now pushed in between the cans from each side, group- 
ing the cans into package units. 

Center photo shows delivery end of Cluster-Pak machine with 
panels removed to show packed cartons leaving machine on con- 
veyor. Full view of the machine is shown (right). 
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News 


Carlos Campbell, NCA _ Secretary, 
speaking before the annual meeting of 
the Michigan Canners and Freezers As- 
merchandising practices, or advertising 
and fail to include studies of consumer 
demand. In the case of canned foods, he 
said, the consumer reigns supreme, and 
all steps taken by canners, from field to 
kitchen, are geared to her command, All 
of these steps, Mr. Campbell said, are 
sociation at Grand Rapids December 2, 
links in the chain of marketing. 


George B. Morrill, Jr., Vice-President 
of the National Canners Association pre- 
sented a progress report of the NCA’s 
Consumer and Trade Relations Program 
to members of the Georgia Canners As- 
sociation meeting in annual session at 
the DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Georgia, 
December 3. He told them that their 
record in pimientos demonstrates what 
can be done in production and merchan- 
dising. Georgia’s 48 firms operating 54 
canneries engage in the canning of no 
less than 107 different canned items. 


E. W. Sterr, 1955 President of the Wis- 
consin Canners Association has com- 
pleted appointment of committees for 
1955. Committee Chairmen are as fol- 
lows: Canning Technology, C. J. Tempas, 
of Beaver Dam; Cost Accounting, Ray D. 
Krier, of Belgium; Education Committee, 
H. J. McCarty, Brownsville; Labor, M. 
H. Keil, Beaver Dam; Legislative, G. J. 
Coxe, Whitewater; Marketing, R. R. 
Hipke, New Holstein; Pea Grade Stand- 
ards, O. C. Voelker, Oconomowoc; Raw 
Products, C. A. Sias, New Richmond; 
Safety, B. A. Simkins, Manitowoc. 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation annual meeting will be held at 
10:30 A.M. on Sunday, February 20, in 
the West Room of the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, according to an an- 
nouncement made by W. D. Lewis, Sec- 
wetary-Treasurer. Mr. Lewis also an- 
nounced that the Past Presidents’ dinner 
is set for 7:30 P.M. on Friday, February 
18, in the English Room of the Black- 
stone Hotel. Exhibit hours on Saturday, 
Monday and Tuesday are from 10:00 
A.M. to 5:30 P.M., on Sunday from 1:00 
P.M. to 5:30 P.M. and on Wednesday 
from 10:00 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. Attend- 
ance awards will be made at 5:00 P.M. 
daily except Wednesday when the hour 
will be 3:00 P.M. 
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Joe Weix of Oconomowoc Canning 
Company is reported recovering from the 
illness which has kept him in the hospital 
well over a month. His illness was diag- 
nosed as a virus infection of the nerve 
endings and although a rare disease, 
complete recovery is expected, Joe will 
be at Columbia Hospital in Milwaukee 
for another week or two and is now per- 
mitted to have visitors. Several months 
of convalescence at home will probably 
be necessary. 


Directors of Finger Lakes Fruit Prod- 
ucts Cooperative, Watkins Glen, New 
York, voted on November 18th to merge 
with National Grape Co-op. Association 
(Welch) of Westfield, New York. The 
Welch firm will take over active opera- 
tion on January 3rd, 1955. 


John F. Higgins, at one time with the 
H. J. Heinz Co. has been made head of 
the newly-organized X-quiz-it Foods, 
organized to operate a cannery at Mor- 
gan Hill, California. Specialty lines will 
be canned, including soups, meat sauces, 
and the like. 


President Ralph Day of the Iowa-Ne- 
braska Canners Association has appointed 
committees for 1955. Chairmen of the 
various committees are as follows: Short 
Course, Fred Wright, Grimes; Auditing, 
J. D. McKinney, Muscatine; Nominating, 
Floyd Asher, Clarksville; Legislative, 
Keith More, Harlan; Program, Leo Glea- 
son, Des Moines; Resolutions, Tom 
Evans, Reinbeck. 


Nathan Cummings, head of Consoli- 
dated Foods Corp., Chicago, Illinois, was 
a December visitor in San Francisco, 
California and announced several changes 
in Rosenberg Bros. & Co., a San Fran- 
cisco subsidiary of the firm. Roland 
Tognazzini, former president of the Ros- 
enberg Bros. unit has been made chair- 
man of the board, succeeding Mr. Cum- 
mings. Albert Arnold, previously with 
Rosenberg Bros. for 35 years has re- 
joined this concern as president and 
Osear Zebal, also with the firm for 35 
years, has been made executive vice- 
president. Russell Hoover has been made 
director of sales, succeeding Clarence 
Kane, resigned. 
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The Annual Pennsylvania and Indus. 
trial Safety Conference held this year jn 
Harrisburg on December 8 and 9, in- 
cluded for the first time, a Food Process. 
ing and Packaging Section. Joseph Run. | 
yan, Production Manager, Chef-Boy-Ar. 
Dee Division, American Home Foods, was 
Chairman of the session. Committee 
members assisting Mr. Runyan included, 
Jack Grey, Secretary, Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association; Edward J. Nowickie, 
Jr., Production Manager, Knouse Foods 
Corporation and Clyde C. Ruddick, As- 
sistant Safety Director, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company. 


Entomology Department of the Uni- } 
versity of Wisconsin has scheduled its 
9th annual Insect Control Conference 
with Industry at the Loraine Hotel in 
Madison, Wisconsin on January 5 and 6. 
Topics of special interest to canners and 
growers include a panel on the Miller 
Dill and meeting residue tolerances; a 
discussion of apple and cherry spray pro- ' 
grams; and reports on systemic and 
other phosphate insecticides for veg- 4 
etable crops; the phytotoxie effects of 
some insecticides, the decomposition of 
insecticides in the soil, herbicides for 
field and vegetable crops, and corn root- 
worm control. 


The Japanese Trade Center has been & 
established at 38 Sansome St., San Fran- 4’ 
cisco, California, as a permanent organ- 
their concept of marketing to selling, 
took issue with specialists who _ limit 
ization serving international business 
interests in the United States. Only mer- 
chandise of high quality is being ex- , 
hibited, with this including some items 9 
of processed foods. Displays will be 
changed every three months. Gemzo 
Maezawa is executive director «f the 
trade center. 


Senator Estes Kefauver of Tervessee | 
will speak on “The Robinson-Patman , 
Act and the Public Interest” at th» Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association Con- 
vention in Chicago on February |). In 
accepting the assignment, Senatoy Ke- 
fauver said, “We are in the midst of the 
third merger movement in the \nited }) 
States. The first two ended in disaster. \ 
We must not let history repeat iiself.” 
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Announcement has been made that the 
‘ational Can Corp. of Chicago, is ar- 
» nging for the purchase of a two-thirds 

ock interest in the Pacific Can Co., San 
vaneisco, California. If the action is 
ompleted the Pacific Can Co. will be 
-perated as its Western or Pacifie Di- 
sion, continuing existing policies and 
»ersonnel. The San Francisco concern 
has plants in Modesto, Santa Clara, 
Stockton, Sunnyvale, San Leandro and 
tos Angeles, in California, and one in 
Henver, Colorado. 


Chisholm-Ryder Company, Ine. has 
been appointed exclusive national dis- 
tributor for the U. S. and Canada for the 
sale of the Robot Can Ejector by the 
Iilumi Tronic Engineering Company of 
Sunnyvale, California. The machine is 
said to remove the human element from 
labeling inspection, detecting flaws at 
speeds at which it is absolutely impos- 
sible for the human eye to detect, and 
it never grows tired. 


Jim Morris, popular representative of 
The American Can Company in the Bal- 
timore office for 17 years has left the in- 
dustry to become Sales Manager of the 
Koontz Creamery in Baltimore. Sid 
Parteau, handsome and likeable young 
chap from the New York office moved 
down to the Canco Baltimore office be- 
ginning December 1. 


ELECTRONIC BRAIN 


Shown above are the two units of a 
new electronic brain, called Vic-Dar, re- 
cently announced by the Victor Adding 
Machine Company. Shown standing be- 
tween the units is Robert Howard, re- 
cently appointed Manager of the Vie-Dar 
Division. The “brain” tests variables 
such as speed, position, motion, pressure, 
strain, heat, etc. The one unit includes a 
magnetic tape recorder for storage of 
test results. It also provides for a voice 


explanation of the test as conducted. The 
second unit, called a translator, reduces 
the data for listing, or for card punching 
or further mathematical calculations. 
Victor claims it will save thousands of 
laborious manual data reduction hours, 
now necessary. 


Howard F. Stryker, President of Multi- 
Colortype Company of Cincinnati, was 
elected President of the Label Manufac- 
turers National Association at its recent 
annual meeting in Chicago.-H. N. Cornay 
of New Orleans was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent with Theodore C. Nevins, Jr. of 
Clifton, New Jersey, Treasurer. Mr. 
Osear Whitehouse continues as Execu- 
tive Director. New directors include, 
Richard C. Alden, Vice-President of 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation, 
Rochester, Clifton B. Batchelder, Presi- 
dent, Epsen Lithographing Company, 
Omaha, Raymond P. Kane, Vice-Presi- 
dent, U. S. Printing and Lithograph 
Company, Mineola, New York, Ed LeVes- 
conte, Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, H. S. Crocker Company, San Bruno, 
California and Mr. Stryker. 


Carina Kan-O-Wine, which is engaging 
in the packaging and sale of wine in cans 
is launching a newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising campaign shertly in a Cali- 
fornia test market. The wine is made 
and packaged by the Yosemite Winery 
Association, Madera, California. 


Phone: 
CUrtis 7-0270 


The 


EASTERN BOX COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


QUALITY 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Domestic—Export— Weather proof 


BALTIMORE 26, MD. 


Wagner’s Point 
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MARKET SUMMARY 


It’s a quiet market as the trade have 
one eye on year end inventories and are 
not inclined to purchase anything that is 
not needed currently. Besides many dis- 
tributors are complaining about heavy 
inventories and such things are many 
times difficult to explain when it comes 
time to count what is in the warehouse. 
Truth is, distributor canned foods in- 
ventories are far from top-heavy, and 
seasoned observers look for a_ well- 
rounded replacement buying more to get 
under way after the turn of the year. In 
some cases, where canner unsold hold- 
ings are rather tight, there are indica- 
tions of buying interest currently for 
goods for shipment and billing after Jan- 
uary 1. With the big food conventions 
due in February, rather than in the open- 
ing month of the year, much of the busi- 
ness on carryovers normally transacted 
at the canner-broker-wholesaler meet- 
ings will probably go onto the books be- 
fore meeting time, many operators feel. 


Markets are unchanged generally and 
there were no price changes during the 
week worth noting. Retail sales appear 
to be moving along at an excellent rate 
and may be the deciding factor in the 
trade’s efforts to operate on an ultra- 
conservative basis. It’s worth noting 
that while orders are on the skimpy side, 
when a distributor does place an order, 
he wants it delivered the same day the 
order is placed which is one of the prob- 
lems that helps increase the sale of 
aspirin. This is nothing new but it seems 
to be accentuated at the moment and 
does indicate merchandise is moving at 
a pretty good clip. 


Despite the lack of interest, there 
seems to be little in the way of pressure 
selling which is helpful as any such ac- 
tion would do little to increase sales at 
this stage of the season. The weak items 
such as corn and beans appear to have 
leveled off and the latter item is showing 
signs of moving upward. Applesauce 
has already hit the bottom and prices 
are now higher and on a firm basis. 


Lower price schedules on Florida 
orange juice and blended juice which de- 
veloped during the week, form the only 
exception to this fairly stable undertone. 
The cut in citrus was attributed to 
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The Marketing Outlook for Frozen Foods 


(As summarized for the Tri-State Area by Lawrence Martin, NAF FP Secretary, 
at the Tri-State Convention) 


First, let’s talk about the marketing 
outlook for 1955. It appears to me that 
the marketing outlook for packs put up 
this year is quite promising. Here is the 
basis of my opinion. Most economic 
barometers indicate continued clear sail- 
ing for our National Economy. Demand 
generally is expected to continue strong, 
and in the case of frozen fruits and veg- 
etables, we can reasonably look for 
further expansion of sales. 


Moreover, the stock position of frozen 
fruits and vegetables generally appears 
to be in good shape. The indicated rela- 
tionship between supplies available and 
probable demand suggests a rather firm 
price structure during the current 1954- 
55 marketing season, with little occasion 
for any significant concessions on good 
quality merchandise. 


An analysis of the frozen vegetable 
stock situation indicates that supplies 
are none-too-plentiful when related to 
demand at present price levels. Over-all, 
peak holdings in 1954, representing the 
bulk of the supply to be distributed in 
1954-55, were 2% below the volume 
available for distribution in the like 
period in 1953-54. Considering that de- 
mand is now at a higher level than last 
year and continuing to increase, the re- 
duced supply available for 1954-55 takes 
on added significance. It would seem 
probable that carry-overs into the 1955- 
56 packing season will be smaller than 
they were at the beginning of the pack- 
ing season this year. 


If the national frozen vegetable sup- 
ply picture is examined item by item, it 
is apparent that products of particular 
interest to Tri-State Packers are on firm 


sharpening competition in the sale of 
single-strength juices. 


With the experts predicting better 
business conditions generally in 1955 and 
still better in 1956 maybe there isn’t 
much logic in being too anxious to sell 
goods where a loss is incurred. 
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footing. Peas, of course, are definitely 
short. Corn, which has had its troubles, 
is now in a much better balanced supply 
situation as a result of heavy movement 
and a sharply curtailed pack. Lima beans 
are in slightly greater supply than last 
year, despite a reduced pack in Cali- 
fornia, because the carry-over into the 
1954 packing season was greater than a 
year earlier. Fordhooks are probably in 
about the same supply position as last 
year, with babies up a bit. But consider- 
ing the shortage of peas and generally 
increased demand, both types of lima 
beans should be good property. 


Green beans are in about the same 
situation—the supply is larger this year, 
but annual sales of this product have 
been growing at a good rate. The sup- 
ply is not expected to be at all burden- 
some. 


Spinach, of course, is still short and is 
expected to continue in that position at 
least until next Spring—even if the pack 
this Fall was greater than a year ago. 
And asparagus is in shorter supply than 
last year at this time. Shipments have 
been steady. 


Frozen fruits generally are not as im- 
portant as vegetables to most Tri-State 
freezers, but a few comments on the sup- 
ply situation and outlook may be of in- 
terest. In total, supplies are slightly 
greater than a year ago, but stocks of 
major products are in favorable balance 
with expected demand. 


Strawberries are short and blackbe:- 
ries also are perhaps a bit short. Cherrivs 
and peaches seem in good balance wii 
market requirements. Blueberries are |) 
much greater supply than a year ag”, 
because of a big pack, but they are mov - 
ing very well. Stocks of raspberries a’ 
a little greater than at this time la»: 
year, but movement has been steady, a). ! 
there should be no great problem. 


If demand for frozen fruits continu: : 
as expected, it would not be surprisin:: 
if the carry-over at the beginning of th: 
1955 packing season were smaller tha) 
at the start of the 1954 season. 


December 13, 1957 
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(954 CANNED PEACH PACK 


ne 1954 pack of canned peaches, ac- 
co ding to a November 30 report of the 
‘ional Canners Association totaled 
20:41,303 actual cases, compared with 
294.212,709 actual cases in 1953. On a 
basis of 24/2%’s, the pack totaled 18,- 
450,839 eases compared with 21,100,289 
cases in 1953. 

The Association also reported 1954 
packs of berries in actual cases as fol- 
lows: Blackberries, 413,483 cases; boy- 
senberries 323,786 cases; loganberries 
12,447 cases; spiced and sweet pickled 
peaches 677,095 cases. 


THE 1954 PACK OF FROZEN 
PEACHES 


The 1954 pack of Frozen Peaches 
amounted to 36,118,993 pounds, accord- 
ing to a preliminary tabulation by the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. This total was about 12 percent 
larger than the 1953 pack of 32,170,960 
pounds, 

Moderate to substantial increases in 
production were registered in all major 
packing regions except the West. The 
aggregate 1954 total for Western states 
was only slightly greater than produc- 
tion in 19538. 

Container size usage this year differed 
significantly from the pattern of 1953 


and earlier years. The pack in retail 
sizes declined sharply, from about 12% 
million pounds in 1953 to approximately 
6 million pounds in 1954. More than off- 
setting this reduction were the very note- 
worthy increases in both the small insti- 
tutional sizes and particularly in 30 lb. 
tins, 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Steady To Strong Undertone In Tomatoes— 

Some Buying Interest In Corn—Hand To 

Mouth Buying On Other Vegetables—Citrus 

Juice Easier — Sales Pressure On Apple- 

sauce Subsided — Fruits Steady Despite 

Little Buying Interest — Salmon Steady — 
Soft Undertone In Sardines. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 9, 1954 


TOMATOES—A steady to strong un- 
dertone ruled in tomatoes during the 
week, and canners were adhering closely 
to established price lists. The holdings of 
tomatoes in first hands are far from 
burdensome, and canners apparently feel 
that they will be able to dispose of all 
current supplies before new pack at cur- 
rent price levels—or better. 


CORN—Some buying interest was re- 
ported in extra standards and fancy, 
and jobbers and chains were apparently 
building up depleted inventories at the 
relatively attractive price levels now rul- 
ing. Some business was reported for 
shipment from Midwestern canneries this 
week at a range of $1.05 to $1.10 for 
extra standard 303s whole kernel golden 
corn, with fancy holding around $1.20- 
$1.25, f.o.b. canneries. Extra standard 
cream style golden 303s were holding 
around $1.10. The market in the Tri- 
States was without change, with only 
moderate buying interest reported. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — Buyers are 
in the market for green and wax beans 
only for immediate needs, and the mar- 
ket is showing a steady undertone . 
No change reported in peas this week, 
with hand-to-mouth buying still the rule 
in most instances ... Smaller New York 
State canners are offering faney kraut 
for immediate shipment down to 90 cents 
on 308s, with 2s at 95 cents, 2's at 
$1.15, and 10s at $3.90, all f.o.b. but 
many sellers are holding well above these 
levels. 


CITRUS — Moving to meet sharper 
sales competition and inroads from the 
concentrators, Florida canners this week 
were showing easier price views on 
orange and blended juices. Orange juice 


End spotiy slicing production with 
Robins speedmatic PICKLE FEEDER 


THE ROBINS LINE 
INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 
FOR PROCESSING 


Apples 


Keep your slicing machines going to full capacity! 


The Robins Speedmatic Pickle Feeder will boost 
your profits in pickle (or carrot) process- 
ing by completely eliminating 
spotty hand feeding of slicers. 
The Speedmatic propels 
pickles into the slicer in a 
steady, rapid stream 
without bruising or jamming. 
Designed to fit the Urschel Model O 
Pickle Slicer without adjustments. Height 
is adjustable to fit other machines. Your 
Robins Speedmatic Pickle Feeder can be 
filled by conveyor from your tanks or 
manually. 


See your Robins representative or write for 
details of specifications, prices, delivery. 


AKRobins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


and apple products 
Asparagus Beets" 
Corn « Dried Beans 
Lima Beans 
Marmalades 
Olives ° Onions 


Peaches « Peas 
Peppers Pickles 


Potatoes — 
white and sweet 


Pumpkin « Relishes 
Saverkraut Shrimp 
Spinach « Strawberries 
String Beans Tomaioes 


berever look... 


Youl see ROBINS! 


‘ents applied for. 
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MARKET NEWS 


was being offered for prompt shipment 
on the basis of $1.02% for 2s, with 46- 
ounce at $2.25, while on blended the mar- 
ket was quoted at 92% cents for 2s and 
$2.02% for the 46-ounce size. Grapefruit 
juice was unchanged on 2s, but some 
sellers advanced the 46-ounce size to 
$1.85, all f.o.b. Florida canneries. The 
trade was indulging in some speculation 
as to the effect, marketwise, of the ab- 
sorption of Snow Crop by Minute Maid, 
with some inclined to look for a more 
stabilized market basis for both single- 
strength juice and concentrates as a re- 
sult of this development. 


APPLESAUCE — Canner pressure to 
move new pack applesauce has subsided, 
and the market is taking on a better ap- 
pearance in consequence. Buyers, how- 
ever, are not stocking heavily, eyeing the 
Nov. 1 canner holdings report of Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, which 
showed more than six million cases ‘on 
hand, as against slightly more than 
4,000,000 cases at the same time a year 
ago. :Too, buyers are testing out con- 
sumer reaction to the lower shelf prices 
for the product made possible as a result 
of the recent easing of canner selling 
prices. 


OTHER FRUITS—Little interest was 
being shown in West Coast fruits here 
during the week, although it is probable 
that there will be quickening of interest 
if canners come out with any “year-end” 
offerings including wanted fruits. Prices 
remain steady in both California and the 
Northwest. 


SALMON—Reports from Seattle note 
a steady undertone in salmon. While dis- 
tributor demand currently is rather lim- 
ited, it is expected that there will be a 
quick pick-up in buying after the turn 
of the year as the trade moves to get its 
stocks in order for the Lenten season. 


SARDINES—With the packing season 
at an end in Maine, it is far from a sell- 
ers’ market in sardines. The price under- 
tone remains rather soft and the trade 
does not anticipate any improvement un- 
less the pattern of pre-Lenten buying 
should indicate a substantial unfilled de- 
mand and_ shorter-than-expected dis- 
tributor holdings. 


LABELS — Veterans in the canned 
foods trade were intrigued this week by 
announcement by The Borden Company 
that it would introduce a new label for 
its “Eagle Brand” condensed milk at the 
turn of the year. This brand is one of 
the real old-timers in the packaged proc- 
essed field, having first made its appear- 
ance in 1866. The fact that so well 
known a brand as “Eagle” has found it 
expedient to appear in new dress to 
capitalize on changed shopping habits, 
it is expected, will tend to stimulate 
management interest in other lines in a 
new appraisal of the adequacy of some 
older brand labels under present competi- 
tive pressures at the retail level. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Sellers Market All The Way On Tomatoes 

And Products—Smaller Canners Shading On 

Kraut—Bottom Reached On Corn—Beans 

Steadier—Appl Moving Up—Grape- 

fruit Juice Shipments Heavy — California 

Fruit Lists Broken — Evidence Of Some 
Slight Shading On Plums. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Dee. 9, 1954 


TOMATOES—Although buying inter- 
est has waned considerably at present, 
the tomato market continues very firm 
as it’s quite obvious distributors will 
have to come back into the market 
shortly after the holidays and supplies 
are just not adequate. Extra standard 
tomatoes in tens are firm at $8.75 and 
those canners with goods to sell have in- 
dicated they will move this price up to 
$9.00 on anything they have left unsold 
after January 1st. Unless somebody is 
hiding a lot of merchandise, unsold 
stocks are not going to be anywhere 
near enough to satisfy later demands. 
Standards are offered at $1.35 to $1.40 
for 303s and local canners feel this price 
will also move higher next month. The 
trade here has just about resigned to the 
fact that it will be a selle:’s market all 
the way. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Fancy tomato 
juice is firmly held at $2.30 for 46 oz. 
tins and $1.20 for 2s with many canners 
holding at higher levels for the larger 
size. Fancy catsup is offered now at a 
bottom of $1.85 for 14 oz. and $11.50 to 
$12.00 for tens with extra standard at 
$1.65 and $10.75 to $11.00. Fancy 1.045 
puree is difficult to find at $1.00 for ones 
and is generally held at $6.50 for tens. 
California canners also have firmer ideas 
and many of them are not quoting at 
present. 


KRAUT — This market has been 
marred by some price shading on the 
part of smaller factors who apparently 
do not have the kind of customers they 
need. More important canners have been 
holding firm as statistics, which will be 
available later this month, are expected 
to show much smaller tonnage both in 
Wisconsin and New York. The market is 
generally quoted at $4.40 for tens, $1.30 
for 2%s, $1.07% for 2s and $.97% for 
303s. This should be a strong market 
based on available supplies and the ex- 
cellent promotional program that is on 
the docket. 


CORN—No change to report on this 
item except that prices appear to have 
stopped sliding at the moment and can- 
ners are hoping the bottom has been 
reached. From where the writer sits it 
does not appear that any further price 


cutting will have any more effect on 
sales than it has already. Buying js 
routine and has been right along which 
is a normal situation on a weak market, 


BEANS —- Prices are more steady on 
beans than they have been for some time 
as some of the distress lots have been 
sold and are now out of the way. Stand- 
ard cuts are listed at $1.05 to $1.10 for 
303s and $6.00 for tens while extra 
standards are held at $1.25 and $6.50 
with fancy threes at $1.50 and $8.25, 
These prices apply on green beans only 
as wax are anywhere from 5 to 10 cents 
a dozen higher basis 303s. 


APPLESAUCE — The flurry is now 
over and shipments have been coming 
into Chicago at a heavy rate. Prices are 
up from the bottom and fancy sauce is 
held at $1.40 for 303s and $7.75 for tens. 
Furthermore, there is every indication 
these prices may move slightly higher 
at the turn of the year. 


CITRUS—Florida canners report they 
are shipping grapefruit juice at a much 
higher rate than they were last year 
during the same period in the face of a 
pack that is about half of what it was at 
this time last year. One large factor is 
now quoting unsweetened orange juice 
at $2.60 for 46 oz. with grapefruit juice 
at $1.90 while sugar added blended is 
listed at $2.10. This same canner offers 
fancy sections at $1.50 for 303s and 
$4.30 for 46 oz. with fancy citrus salad 
at $2.15 for 303s. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Cocktail is 
being shipped into Chicago on the basis 
of $3.45 for fancy 2%s and $12.80 for 
tens with choice at $3.35 and $12.25 
However, offerings are limited and Chi- 
cago buyers are now having difficulties 
locating supplies, particularly tens. Cling 
peaches are available only in small scat- 
tered lots and prices are firm at $2.70 to 
$2.72'% for 2% choice but current prices 
will find little resistance from buyers 
who are ready to pay the price if they 
can find the merchandise they need. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — There has 
been some evidence of price shading in 
this area on prune plums but the indws- 
try is generally holding firm at original 
opening prices and some canners are «l- 
ready reportedly sold up on choice tes. 
Fancy 2%s are offered at $2.25 with tous 
at $7.75 while choice are listed at $2.10 
and $7.00. Bartlett pears are holdiig 
steady at opening prices and some of 
the desirable counts. are not offered in 
the quantities the trade would like ‘o 
see. Standards appear to be the sho:'- 
est and many spot lists are depleted : |- 
ready of this grade. Prices are cur- 
rently listed at $13.50 for fancy teus, 
$12.65 for choice and $11.50 for stand- 
ards while 2%s are offered at $3.05, 
$3.50 and $3.15. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Stocks In Good Condition—Dry Beans Quiet 
—Tomatoes And Products In Good Demand 
—Competition In Applesauce—Good Move- 
ment Of Pineapple—Sardine Demand Lags. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 9, 1954 


sTOCKS—California canners, through 
their smooth-working Canners League of 
California, have brought out pack statis- 
tics covering almost all the fruit and 
vevetable lines packed during the cur- 
rent year, a service greatly appreciated 
by the distributing trade. This does not 
include tomatoes, the packing of which 
but recently came to an end, but the out- 
put of this item can be estimated quite 
closely by the tonnage delivered to can- 
ners by growers, and pack figures will be 
released as soon as they can be compiled. 
The industry is nearing the end of the 
calendar year with smaller stocks on 
hand unsold for several years, with some 
lines almost completely sold up and with 
prices firm on almost all items. Business 
has slowed down somewhat in recent 
weeks, following very heavy fall sales, 


but interest is expected to become 
marked again with the passing of the 
year. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has been rather quiet of 
late, with canners and domestic handlers 
inclined to wait until after the holidays 
and year-end-inventory before placing 
further important orders. Small white 
beans, in which canners are especially 
interested, have advanced somewhat of 
late and sales are reported at $11.00- 
$11.10, or the highest level since last 
July. Much of the current crop has al- 
ready been sold. The index number of 
California dry bean prices is now 201.3, 
compared with 219.3 a year ago. 


TOMATOES — Canned tomatoes and 
tomato products continue in quite good 
demand, considering the season, and lists 
are not showing the wide variations 
noted earlier in the season. Few fancy 
tomatoes are to be located for less than 
$1.60 for No. 303, $1.95 for No. 2, $2.40 
for No. 2% and $9.00 for No. 10, with 
feature brands running from 10 cents to 
25 cents more, depending on can size. 
Minimum quotations on standard seem to 
be about $1.25 for No. 303, $1.40 on No. 
2, $1.75 on No. 2% and $6.50 on No. 10. 
Some sales at these prices have been re- 


ported during the week. Fancy juice is 
moving at $1.10 for No. 2 fancy, $2.30 
for 46 oz. and $4.60 for No. 10. A special 
report has been issued on the Canners 
League of California on tomato tonnage 
for the season, bringing late deliveries to 
processors up to Nov. 26. This makes 
the total for the season to that date 
1,590,423 tons. It was estimated by 
tomato inspection experts that less than 
500 tons additional would be delivered 
to canners, with this from the southern 
California area. The crop came much 
closer to approximating last year’s out- 
put than had been anticipated. 


PEACHES — The unexpected falling 
off in the size of the cling peach crop for 
processing has brought about an im- 
proved market for canned freestone 
peaches, especially Elbertas. The pack of 
the latter was larger than expected, but 
the improved demand promises to move 
it. Sales of fancy No. 2% are being made 
at $3.35 and choice at $2.75-$3.00. The 
pack of freestone peaches other than 
Elbertas was very small, 


APPLESAUCE—Competition is quite 
keen in the applesauce market, with of- 
ferings of Eastern pack at prices below 
those of California packers. No. 303 
fancy is being moved at $1.55 and choice 


.WESTMINSTER MD 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


7 THE UNITED COMPANY 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


QUICK RESULTS e SMALL COST 


MINUTE. 


get complete 


‘S CANNING TRADE December 13, 


1954 


® NEEDS NO OPERATOR .... 
DOES THE WORK OF FOUR MEN. 


® HANDLES ANY LIQUID - - OR 
SEMI-LIQUID THAT WILL DRAIN 
FROM A 4-INCH OPENING. 


details from: 
227 East South Street @ 


Opens, Drains and Rinses ‘ 
AUTOMATICALLY! 


© OPENS, EMPTIES AND RINSES 
UP TO 20 NO. 10 CANS EVERY 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
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MARKET NEWS 


at $1.45, with these prices considered 
normal for California pack. However, 
sales for less are reported in some 
instances. 


PINEAPPLE—Movement of Hawaiian 
pineapple continues steady at the revised 
price lists adopted some time ago. Trans- 
portation difficulties are now being aired, 
with strikes of seamen threatening to 
cut off movement from the Islands. 
Canners are not showing much anxiety 
as yet, however, since most of the large 
operators are maintaining sizeable stocks 
in strategic points on the mainland. 
Movement of pineapple juice is being 
stressed, this item being in rather heavy 
supply. 


SARDINES—The pack of California 
sardines to date is well over the one mil- 
lion case mark, but the demand does not 
seem to be in keeping with the output. 
Canners sugest that the scarcity in re- 
cent years had turned consumers to 
other items in the fish list. One canner 
featuring an advertised brand has reduced 
its price on one-pound ovals in tomato 
sauce from an opening of $4.75 for the 
24-case to $4.00. The opening price was 
named before the catch assumed present 
proportions. Before the sardine catch fell 
to the low levels of recent years, packs 
of 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 cases were not 
exceptional. 


TUNA—tThe California pack of tuna 
in October dropped to 387,429 cases, com- 
pared to 573,171 cases for the corre- 
sponding month last year. The pack for 
the 10-month period, January to Novem- 
ber, however was 7,817,986 cases, against 
7,277,817 cases for the corresponding 
period in 1953. The market has firmed 
somewhat of late and most canners are 
reporting an improved movement. Pri- 
vate label canners are selling white meat 
fancy halves at $14.00-$15.00, white 
meat chunks at $12.50-$13.50; light meat 
fancy at $11.60-$13.00 and light meat 
chunks at $10.00 to $12.00. Advertised 
brands do not vary so much in price. 


National Fertilizer Association mem- 
bership has approved a proposal for con- 
solidation with the American Plant Food 
Council to form a new non-profit trade 
association. The action was taken at the 
Association’s fall meeting held at Holly- 
wood, Fla., last week. If approved by 
the member of the American Plant Food 
Council at a special convention sched- 
uled for Washington, D. C., Dec. 1, the 
new consolidated association—to be 
known as the National Plant Food Insti- 
tute—would come into being on July 1, 
1955. Approval of the proposal already 
has been recommended by the APFC 
board of directors, 
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OVERTIME INSPECTION RATES 


Additional charges for overtime work 
in connection with the inspection of 
fresh fruits, vegetables and related prod- 
ucts are under consideration by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. If made 
effective, the charge for inspection shall 
be $1.50 per hour or portion thereof per 
inspector in addition to the regular com- 
mercial lot or hourly fees specified, 
whenever the inspections are performed 
on Saturday, Sunday, Holidays or other 
periods outside the inspector’s regularly 
scheduled work-week. 


TRI-STATE CONVENTION 


(Continued from Page 8) 


tain carefully outlined grievance pro- 
cedures and management listens then 
whether it likes it or not.” 


COMMODITY MEETINGS 


It would be next to impossible to re- 
port the dozen or more commodity and 
special meetings, all of which merit a 
special report of their own. It would 
require a staff of reporters to do this. 
Suffice it to say that within the structure 
of the Tri-State Association, commodity 
group effort has reached a high point of 
interest and effectiveness. At the pea 
commodity meeting, for instance, the all 
important proposed changes the 
canned pea grades and standards were 
thoroughly discussed and at least partial 
agreement was reached regarding the 
desires of the industry in this area. At 
the corn meeting, pack statistics and 
movement to date were discussed. Also, 
the necessity for a knowledge of cost 
and suggested merchandising efforts. In 
the snap bean meeting there was a cut- 
ting and discussion of samples of new 
and old varieties. Fiber content of flat 
beans was discussed. At the tomato 
meeting there was a discussion of tomato 
color evaluation and the correlation of 
raw products grades to processed grades. 
At the freezers meeting, an outlook for 
frozen foods in 1955 was presented; the 
importance of more objective grading by 
AMS recommend; the new cost account- 
ing system, made available by the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers described. 


These of course are just a sample. 
More important perhaps is the caliber of 
men who led these discussions. Such 
men as Leroy Strasburger and Maurice 
Siegel of Strasburger and Siegel, NCA’s 
Dr. H. L. Stier and Bob Heiney, Dulany’s 
W. J. Hart, Jr., Continental Can’s Jessie 
Huffington and American Can’s Roy 
Fortier, Maryland’s Dr. P. Nystrom and 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packer’s Lawrence Martin, and other 
well known names, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Incidentally, it should not go without 
saying that Dr. Maurice Siegel presented 
the paper on “Chromate Treatment for 
Preserving Exterior Brightness of Pioc- 
essed Tin Food Containers,” as men- 
tioned in this publication several weeks 
ago. At that time we mentioned the 
paper would be published in these pages, 
We regret that its release has been 
delayed. 


TRADE SHOW 


Here again we make no attempt to re- 
port the trade show. Perhaps some 40 
or 50 packers exhibited the wide variety 
of products that will be found in this 
Tri-State area. The place wasn’t exactly 
swamped with buyers although a good 
many did come in during the course of 
the two days. It’s all to the good and if 
nothing else, it proves to canners and 
freezers themselves that they can supply 
just about any item required by the 
buyer. Also, it proves very definitely 
that the quality of Tri-State packs are 
far superior, not only to what they were 
20 years ago, but far superior to the 
quality packed only 5 years ago. Proves 
also to them that they are right out in 
front when it comes to packing new 
items. One brand new one worthy of 
mention although there were many more, 
is “Appleberry” a very delicious mixture 
of applesauce flavored with raspberry 
puree. It’s a natural, just hitting the 
market and produced by the Southern 
Packing Company of Baltimore. 


CANADIAN 


(Continued from Page 6) 


EXPORT 


Export is, of course, our urgent need. 
Before the last War, a large percentage 
of our pack was shipped to England, 
and today this business is almost non- 
existent. On the contrary, lower U. 5. 
freight rates and costs are bringing 
more and more imports. I am pleased to 
report that the future outlook is much 
brighter, England and some European 
countries are gradually lowering their 
restrictions. Token shipments were mace 
this year and the efforts of Mr. Nicker- 
son of the Ontario Peach Growers’ Mav- 
keting Board and Canadian Cannes 
Limited Aylmer Products should be a-- 
knowledged. Constant work should |e 
put into regaining these markets ard 
here again I feel much can be acco: :- 
plished by the joint action of this Ass - 
ciation and grower organizations, It his 
been suggested that we finance jointly 
combined representative in England. 
is interesting to note that the Unit: 
States shipped large quantities of cann« 
fruit to England last summer. Payme? ' 
was aranged by using the sterling - 
ceived for American local Army e>- 
penses. If a similar arrangement cou! | 
be made through Ottawa for Canadia 
production, many of our problems wou! | 
be eliminated. 
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